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The Founding, Rise, and Extinction of Walther College 


By ARTHUR O. LEUTHEUSSER 


In 1841 Dr. C. F. W. Walther 
accepted a call for the pastorate of 
Trinity Church in St. Louis. Aside 
from the performance of the many 
pastoral offices of a growing congre- 
gation and of his duties for the 
Synod and Concordia Seminary, he 
established a hoehere Buergerschule, 
equivalent to an incipient high 
school in 1867. It was located at 
716 Barry St. adjacent to the 
church. It had but two classes. The 
accommodations of the school for 
an enlarged attendance and the 
further development of the curricu- 
lum by and by proved inadequate. 
To remedy this defect an organiza- 
tion of prominent Lutheran laymen 
was formed in 1887 to seek a proper 
location and finance the cost of a 
school building and dormitories for 
students living beyond the limits of 
the city. The plot selected and ac- 
quired was an extensive tract, 350 by 
145 feet, flanked by Eighth St. and 
Paul St., east and west, with Chou- 
teau Ave. and Hickory St., north 
and south. Midway on:the campus 
there was an evacuated stately man- 
sion. With a further purchase of 
another mansion opposite on Paul 
St., these two buildings served as 


dormitories for out-of-town students. 
Chouteau Ave., once the fashionable 
thoroughfare of the elite, was on the 


decline. Sumptuous residences were 


being demolished and replaced by 
encroaching factories, an omen to 
the lasting stability of the school in 
that area. The substantial school 
building of four classrooms and a 
small gymnasium was devised to 
accommodate about 150 students. 
It was dedicated in 1889. Unfor- 
tunately, after an occupation of ten 
years the entire complex was sold to 
an Episcopal church as a recreation 
center for the underprivileged youth 
of the neighborhood. The new 
owners razed the buildings on the 
grounds, and the dormitory on Paul 
St. was sold to a manufacturer. 

The new location of the college 
on Park Ave. opposite Lafayette 
Park enclosed a large mansion that 
almost covered the entire lot, leaving 
just enough room in the rear for the 
addition of a two-story wing. The 
residence with its spacious rooms 
housed the academic section, while 
the wing contained the commercial 
and home economics departments 
and an assembly hall for daily de- 
votions and entertainment. 
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The removal from 1033 South 
Eighth St. in 1909 to the cramped 
quarters on Park Ave. was a grave 
error of judgment. There were no 
dormitories and no playgrounds, cir- 
cumstances that entailed a serious 
loss of students. The board of trus- 
tees were earnest, generous men, de- 
voted to the cause. The cost of the 
new location had depleted the orig- 
inal scanty fund, and the enterprise 
was burdened from the beginning 
with an increased indebtedness. This 
- fund was accumulated by donations 
and the sale of debenture certificates 
containing a proviso that they could 
be liquidated only from a surplus 
obtained by the tuition fees. Of 
course, there never was a surplus, 
much to the chagrin of the holders 
who attempted to cash in. In fact, 
each year the fiscal balance sheet 
showed a deficit of approximately 
$1,000, always graciously expunged 
by donations from the members of 
the board. Motto: A private school 
in competition with free public 
schools cannot be conducted and sur- 
vive on low tuition fees and occa- 
sional slim donations. 

Advanced to the principalship 
[1909] and serving as secretary to 
the board, this writer offered the sug- 
gestion to promote a general solicita- 
tion for contributions among the 
affluent Lutheran laity of the city in 
_ order to create a sinking fund of 
$25,000. As an investment the pro- 
ceeds would assure a capital backlog 
to wipe out the debt and eventually 
leave a margin for necessary im- 
provements. The suggestion was 
unanimously adopted. To his dis- 


may the principal was assigned to 
do the soliciting. Some of the mem- 
bers of the board were well-to-do, 
and their signatures heading the list 
would be an inducement for less 
opulent donors to also contribute 
according to their means. After con- 
tacting three or four members of 
the board and several personal 
friends for subscriptions their dis- 
heartening refusal to initiate the 
undertaking with their signatures 
rendered further attempts futile, and 
the project succumbed as a pro- 
nounced failure. As an entrepreneur 
in the field of finance the solicitor, 
dedicated to his cloistered calling, 
lacked the know-how of separating 
people from their money, even for 
a good cause. Nevertheless, the fail- 
ure whetted his determination to try 
again with another strategy to get 
the school “out of the red.” 

The prospect of success in receiv- 
ing financial assistance from an un- 
tried source seemed very promising. 
According to synodical statistics 
(1910) there were at that time 
twenty Missouri Lutheran churches 
within the St. Louis area, serving a 
total communicant membership of 
eight thousand. All of these con- 
gregations supported parochial ele- 
mentary schools. No doubt, believ- 
ing that the educational upbringing 
of their children in Christian nurture 
was a necessity, they would also be 
inclined to support in a united effort 
an institution at a higher level al- 
ready at hand. This argument ap- 
peared to be reasonable, and a trial 
of implementing it was approved by 
the board. The first step in promot- 
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ing the project was to sound out the 
sentiment of the local clergy. So at 
a meeting of the pastoral circuit the 


school principal was permitted to 


explain the undertaking and request 
their opinion of the feasibility. 
Awaiting some indication of their 
view, the speaker hopefully scanned 
the audience for a minute or two. 
Silence. No questions were asked, 


no opinions offered. Meeting ad- 


journed. Crestfallen, he buttonholed 
several intimate members of the con- 
ference to learn what was wrong with 
the scheme, but they, too, remained 
noncommittal. 

Why this uninterestedness? Ac- 
cording to calculation an annual 
pledge of 25 cents per church mem- 
ber would have produced an incre- 
ment amply sufficient to meet the 
financial obligations of the school, 
increase its patronage, and permit 
necessaty improvements. Compare 
this plea for a petty boon of a 
$25,000 sinking fund with the pres- 
ent pledged subsidy of two million 
dollars for the erection of two addi- 
tional Christian high schools in Saint 
Louis! It is not intriguing to find 
the answer to the question above. 
Fifty years ago, generally speaking, 
our people, many of them immi- 
grants, were getting an economical 
footing in their new environment, 
and their contributions to the church 
were commensurate with their small 
income. Not many of them had 
tisen to affluence. The second gen- 
eration, thanks to their acclimation 
and a general uplift of employment, 
were somewhat more liberal in their 
doles. In those days there was no 


systematized stewardship. The mon- 
etary needs of the church at large 
were made known to the laity by the 
pastor or the pastoral visitor of the 
circuit. Furthermore, the laity, rich 
or poor, apparently considered an 
education of their children beyond 
the elementary grade a waste of time. 
and expense. It was a customary 
procedure of the parents to put their 
boys to remunerative apprentice 
work and the girls to help their 
mothers in household duties. In the 
main, these circumstances were 
largely the obstacles that confronted 
and threatened the further existence 
of Walther College. 

Undaunted by the rejection of the 
previous attempts, the principal 
made a last endeavor to save the 
continuity of the school. He had 
made a slight acquaintance of a local 
wealthy, non-Lutheran citizen noted 
for his philanthropy. This man was 
especially interested in educational 
institutions, to which he had given 
substantial endowments. It was a 
rather dubious expectancy that he 
would extend his benefactions to a 
school controlled by a religious or- 
ganization. Nevertheless a trial 
could be made. Sanctioned by the 
board of trustees as their representa- 
tive, the principal sallied forth to an 
interview with this generous capital- 
ist, who graciously received the peti- 
tioner, listened to his story, and 
politely gave him the conge with the 
bluff rejoinder: “To my knowledge 
there are quite a few rich men among 
the German Lutherans; let them 
take care of the school.” On his 
homeward way this writer mused 
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over this triple rebuff to stabilize the 
school on a sound financial footing. 
It reminded him, metaphorically, of 
a sailing ship marooned in the dead 
calm of the Sargasso Sea, with no 
luxury liner coming to the rescue 
and towing it out of the doldrums. 

The reader may question the de- 
scribed causes of the decline of the 
college as the only hindrances in its 
development. He may ask what was 
its educational status in comparison 
with the public and private high 
schools? The answer is that it was 
fully accredited in 1910 as a second- 
ary school by the North Central 
Association of Accredited High 
Schools. This coveted distinction 
eased the acceptance of high school 
graduates to a university without 
further examination of their scho- 
lastic ability. In general the curricu- 
lum of the college paralleled that 
of the local public high schools, 
basically differentiated, however, 
with the singular addition of the 
principle of conforming all instruc- 
tion to the Christian viewpoint. The 
faculty was aware that adolescence is 
the crucial period when youth needs 
spiritual guidance in thinking and 
planning for their future adjustment 
in the profane world. 

The majority of students were 
from Lutheran homes within the city 
and its environment. Among this 
group there was a remarkable repre- 
sentation from Lutheran and Evan- 
gelical parsonages. The remainder 
were of diverse upbringing. As an 
incident it may be of interest to learn 
that the college was perhaps the first 
in the city to break down segregation 


by admitting an affable, bright 
Negro girl with a Lutheran back- 
ground who was esteemed by her 
classmates and graduated with 
honors. The peak of enrollment, 
numbering approximately 150 stu- 
dents, was achieved in 1910, when 
the college with the convenience of 
its dormitories, was located on 
Eighth St. The dormitories were 
filled to capacity by students, hail- 
ing mostly from Missouri and ad- 
jacent states with a few from distant 
homes in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Florida and even from faraway 
Mexico. Within his ken the writer 
likes to trace the later career of local 
graduates. Among those that chose 
university training in the profes- 
sional field there are, and some are 
still active, pastors, physicians, teach- 
ers, lawyers, architects, nurses, and 
others; and in the commercial cate- 
gory: business men and women, sec- 
retaries, ‘ bookkeepers, typists, con- 
tractors, civic employees, and others. 

The staff members of the faculty 
were, with three exceptions, Concor- 
dia Seminary graduates, three were 
postgraduates with M. A. degrees 
from Washington University. Orig- 
inally, with the opening of the col- 
lege in 1889, there were five full-time 
and three part-time instructors, with 
occasional substitutes from the senior 
class of Concordia Seminary. With 
an increased student body and an 


extension of the curriculum, obli- 


gated by accreditation, the faculty 
had grown by 1910 to seven per- 
manent teachers and two assistants. 
A Concordia Seminary professor — 
representing the board of trustees 
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was the supervisor. The faculty and 
students were proud of their alma 
mater, which was on its way to be- 
come in effect a real college and 
eventually, who knows, a university. 
Alas! This prospect was but a wish- 
ful daydream. 

Mindful of the precarious finan- 


cial condition threatening the exist- 


ence of the school, four of the 
younger members of the faculty at 
their own volition and expense 
scoured a territory adjacent to the 
city in Missouri and Illinois of a 
radius of twenty miles or more, with 
the intent of possibly obtaining en- 
listments of entrants. For the pur- 
pose of gaining from their pastors 
information leading to a favorable 
approach, the canvass was confined 
to towns and crossroad villages hav- 
ing a Lutheran church. This volun- 
tary task was performed on Satur- 
days. Transportation to reach their 
destination was by train, bicycle, and 
occasionally by thumbing rides on 
trucks and farm wagons. At that 
time “Tin Lizzie” was making her 
debut and was not yet available as 
a public conveyance. The feat paid 
off handsomely, and with the access 
of students from remote locations 
gained by leads from various sources, 
the dormitories were completely oc- 
cupied. 

It was at this summit of efficiency 
that the school was removed to the 
Park Ave. locale, an exchance that, 
on account of the inadequacy as 
stated, seriously depleted student 
attendance. In the midst of this 
aggravating juncture an outstanding 
member of the faculty accepted a 


call to a synodical college, creating 
thereby a vacancy that the board, on 
the account of dwindling financial 
resources, unanimously declared per- 
manent. Through their principal a 
shocked faculty begged for a recon- 
sideration of the decision. He stren- 
uously pointed out that an increased 
teacher load and an unavoidable cur- 
tailing of the curriculum would dis- 
qualify the accreditation of the 
school, revert to its previous insuf- 
ficiency, and ultimately end in dis- 
solution. But the board was deter- 
mined and refused to withdraw its 
decision. This insuperable action 
soon manifested itself as predicted. 
It was a saddened, hopeless faculty 
that observed the gradual decline of 
the school they had served for years. 
Sensing the hazard of inevitable 
unemployment, two teachers, with 
families to support, resigned and 
readily found places in the public 
schools of the city. With an im- 
paired educational status the college 
persevered for three more years, and 
in 1914, after an existence of twenty- 
five years, its doors were closed, and 
the property was sold. A sad ending 
of a noble enterprise! The associa- 
tion was dissolved in 1917. 

The movement to re-establish the 
school never died out. Frequent con- 
fabs with former graduates of the 
college indicated to this writer that 
after a dormant span of twenty years 
the opportunity to restore the school 
was propitious. In the interim con- 
gregations within the city and its 
environment had doubled. Our 
people were blessed with a higher 
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economic scale of living. Church 
budgets were liberalized to effect- 
ually support established institutions 
that formerly struggled along with 
marginal contributions or, if in the 
rubric of lay organizations, were 
totally bypassed as unnecessary ap- 
pendages to church polity, but now 
considered advantageous. The time 
was ripe to initiate action in re- 
establishing Walther College. For- 
mer individual attempts had proved 
ineffective. What was needed to 
propagandize the campaign was an 
interested organization such as the 
~ Lutheran Laymen’s League. A co- 
terie of former Walther College 
graduates, members of the League, 
paved the way for a discussion of 
the project at a general meeting of 
the local division [1944], at which 


Thank You, 


April 1, 1958 
Mr. Theodore W. Eckhart 
9156 N. Swan Circle 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Mr. EckuHarr: 
The Board of Governors of the 


Concordia Historical Institute with 
reluctance and a great deal of regret 
accepted your resignation. You have 
served the Institute and the Board 
for 30 years. During this period of 
time the Institute made great strides 
forward. That progress was due, in 
part, to your interest and concern 
and guidance for the Institute. 


To acknowledge your long years 


the writer was the spokesman for 
the promotion of the undertaking. 
Particularly, he stressed as the main 
objective of the enterprise, if 
adopted, a sound financial under- 
pinning insuring permanent security 
and progress of the school. There 
was only one promising source: a 
reliable, adequate support by the Lu- 
theran congregations of the city. 
However, there was no necessity of 
propaganda to adopt the challenge, 
for shortly afterward a committee 
went into action with the approval 
of the League, founded the Lu- 
theran High School Association 
[1945], gained the support of the 
congregations, and on a larger scale 
advanced and assured the permanent 
privilege of our youth with a sound 
Christian education. 


Mr. Eckhart 


of service, the Board resolved to 
make you an honorary member of 
the Board. This will not require, of 
course, your attendance at Board 
meetings; however, if you desire to 
come, you will be most welcome. We 
will also carry your name on the 
listing of the Board members. 

May the good Lord be with you 
and bless you for the many years of 
faithful service that you have ren- 
dered to Him in His kingdom and 
also for the Institute. 


Cordially, 
Cart S. Meyer, Secretary 


Board of Governors 
Concordia Historical Institute 
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The Biewend Memorial Exhibit 


A pioneer in English work in the 
Missouri Synod and an instructor at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis was 
the subject on exhibit in the Con- 
cordia Historical Institute. In a day 
when The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
sourt Synod worked almost exclu- 
sively in the German language, Prof. 
Adolf F. T. Biewend concentrated 
on the work of preparing semi- 
narians to work among English- 
speaking people. Professor Biewend 
also had the distinction of having 
served as instructor of a former 
mayor of St. Louis. His brilliant 
career, however, was suddenly cut 


short by his death at the age of 41 — 
one hundred years ago, April 10, 
1858. 

Professor Biewend spent almost 
his entire life in the classroom, with 
the exception of a few years in a 
Washington, D.C., ministry. Prior 
to his coming to St. Louis, he served 
as an instructor at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
In 1850 he was called as professor 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
where he taught languages, sciences, 
and logic. In 1856 he became direc- 
tor of the college department. 


A.R.S. 
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Lutherans Unite at the New York World’s Fair 
and Receive Award, 1939—1940 © 


By J. F. NICKELSBURG 


At the world’s fairs in Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
space was provided for exhibits of 
various kinds by individual groups. 
Not so at the New York World’s 
Fair in 1939 and 1940. Those in 
authority decided to build a build- 
ing, named the Temple of Religion. 
All Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
groups were invited to arrange spe- 
cial events in this building. 

At a conference of Lutheran 
officials a request was received from 
the American Publicity Bureau, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York, for 
permission to act for all Lutheran 
bodies (since the fair management 
would deal with each group only 
through one agency). The offer of 
the Publicity Bureau was gladly 
accepted. The Intersynodical Com- 
mittee was organized with the elec- 
tion of J. F. E. Nickelsburg, Di- 
recting Manager of the Publicity 
Bureau, as chairman. He was also 
named manager of the Lutheran 
Church activities at the World’s 
Fair, especially those held in the 
Temple of Religion. 

Some of these activities may be 
gleaned from various publications: 

August 5, 1939, nearly a quarter 
million visitors surge through the 
gates of the World’s Fair, New 
York. The strains of “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God” emanate from 
the carillon played by Dr. K. La- 
fevere, carillonneur of New York’s 
famous Riverside Church. . . . It 


was the second LUTHERAN DAY 
at the Fair. Three services were held 
in the Temple of Religion and a 
large outdoor meeting on the plaza 
fronting the New York City Build- 
ing, with Dr. Walter A. Maier, as 
speaker, and Miss Viola Spongberg, 
Ph. D., of the Chicago Opera Co., 
as soloist, and a mass choir under 
the direction of George Wehmeyer, 
M.S.M. The Fair police estimated 
the attendance at over 10,000. The 
same day, at the Missouri State 
Building, a reception to Dr. Walter 
A. Maier took place, at which a large 
delegation from that state paid trib- 
ute to the history of the Lutherans 
in Missouri, etc. 

During 1939—1940, 134 Lu- 
theran events were arranged in the 
Temple of Religion, consisting of 
noonday services, vesper  setvices, 
concerts, organ recitals, and lectures. 

At the close of the New York 
World’s Fair, 1940, the American 
Lutheran Publicity Bureau, Inc., re- 
ceived a special award, a bronze 
plaque, the only religious group that 
was so honored. The united efforts 
of all Lutheran bodies within the 
area of Greater New York and New 
Jersey will stand out in American 
Lutheranism for all time as a suc- 
cessful “working together” job well 
done. (Paragraphs taken from the 
Lutheran, Lutheran Standard, At- 
lantic Bulletin, American Lutheran, 
and N. Y. City News Service, Asso- ~ 
ciated and United Press reports.) 
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A Rolling Stone in Canada 


By EDWIN T. HEYNE 


The various aspects of a fifty-year 


ministry include a seven-year pas- 
torate in Western Canada with resi- 


dence in Golden Spike, Alberta; — 


a 94-year service in St. Paul, Minn.; 
a 14-year term in a small county 
seat, Long Prairie, Minn.; an 11-year 
pastorate in Truman, Minn.; a serv- 
ice of two years under the direction 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Iowa District West; six months’ sup- 
ply at a mission station; four months 
on the road in the interest of the 
Church Extension Fund; one year in 
the college city of Ames, Iowa, where 
a new congregation was organized; 


- February 1954 to March 1958 with 


Pastor O. F. Krause at St. Paul’s 


in Fairmont, Minn. Other services 


were: camp pastor in the First 
World War; Walther League 
officer; Visitor; solicitor for Val- 
pataiso; member on Board for the 
Deaf; member of Electoral College 
for Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; 
part-time instructor at Concordia 
College, St. Paul. 


Preparation 


Son of a pastor who lived only 
the ministry to the exclusion of any 
and every hobby, the boy E. T. had 
a narrow view of life’s possibilities. 
He could think only of the ministry 


as a possible future calling. His 


formal schooling, after confirmation 
at thirteen, consisted of one year at 
a public high school, four years at 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne 
(Quarta through Prima), three years 


at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
We pause here to pose a question: 
Is it reasonable to expect a boy of 
average mental gifts to acquire 
a well-rounded classical education 
if he, after one year of high school 
Latin, is put into Quarta at 14, while 
he is not yet fully qualified to enter 
Quinta? The simple answer is no. 
Irretrievable academic losses are 
bound to result. Nevertheless the 
diploma was granted in June 1904. 
E. T. was declared eligible for en- 
trance in Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis. There was a little thing in 
the way — stammering. Only a 
stammerer knows what pangs and 
pains can accompany this affliction. 
The conviction that he would never 
be able to speak in public was re- 
sponsible for this Fort Wayne grad- 
uate’s stand against entering the 
seminary in September 1904. Which 
field would he enter, Father Heyne 
wanted to know. The young man 
with the limited vision could on the 
spur of the moment think only of 
possibly finding employment in a 
bank. After all, it takes money to 
live, and where is there more of it 
than in a bank? But “man sup- 
poses... .” The next school year, 
1904—05, found E. T. teaching the 
second-grade pupils of St. John’s 
Lutheran School in Decatur. The 
father pastor had found a temporary 
place for his son. But how can 
a stammerer be expected to teach 
school? No mystery at all, Crede 
experto Ruperto! The seat of that 
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form of stammering with which we 
are here concerned is not in the 
mouth or the tongue; it’s all in the 
head. The afflicted one is a victim 
of fear, phobia. In the classroom 
with six- and seven-year-olds there 
is no fear, and hence no stammering 
trouble. Incidentally the element of 
fear is also absent in singing or solil- 
oquizing. So E. T. had no speech 
trouble as supply teacher. The 
father having a good deal to do with 
the decision, son E. T. entered Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, in Sep- 
tember 1905. His mortal fear of cer- 
tain sentence-beginning letters was 
still with him. Sometimes it was the 
“T” or “D,” at other times it was 
the “B” or “P.” As per custom of 
the day the first sermon was written 
and approved by the homiletics pro- 
fessor before the end of the III class, 
or first year in St. Louis. E. T., un- 


like most of his classmates, had no 


thought of preaching that sermon. 
In fact, the next summer vacation he 
was relentless in refusing to favor 
a rural pastor who pleaded a bad 
case of hay fever. The persistence 
of the ailing pastor was successful 
to this extent that it elicited out of 
the young seminarian-at-bay the 
promise of a Christmas sermon five 
months hence. When, three weeks 
before said Christmas the ominous 
reminding letter was received and 
read, a sense of self-respect and 
sportsmanship prevailed. Came De- 
cember 26, 1906. With much prayer, 
much trepidation, and with the moral 
support of a younger brother, Hugo, 
an Addison student, who accom- 
panied him, the journey to the rural 


church was made. Came the time 
for the service to begin. In the mind 
of the seminarian there was only one 
consuming question: Shall I be able 
to speak without stammering? Came 
the first appearance before the altar. 
The crucial moment was at hand. 
To stammer or not to stammer, that 
was the question. The answer would 
come in moments. The organ was 
about to stop. It did stop. In clear 
tones came from the altar the words: 
“Der Herr sei mit euch.” (“The 
Lord be with you.”) Not a sign of 
a stammer! That was the victory. 
The knees, which had gone out of 
control and had insisted on engaging 
each other with rhythmic regularity, 
again responded to the will of their 
owner. That December 26, 1906, 
furnished the proof that E. T. would 
not have to give up every thought of 
a ministerial career because he was 
a stammerer. Just two more brief 
statements, and we have done with | 
the subject of stammering. For 
many years after that historic De- 
cember 26 the daily private prayer 
of E. T. included the petition: 
‘Lieber Gott, hilf mir ueber mein 
Stottern!” (“Dear God, help me 
overcome my stammering!”) The 
day when this writer thought that 
the making of the sermon is the easy 
part and the delivering of it the hard 
part, is long past. - 

Early January 1907 Student E. T. 


entered upon a school-teaching as- 


signment in the parish school of First 
Immanuel in Chicago, Pastors L. and 
E. Hoelter. It was at a time when _ 
because of population shifts the en- 

rollment in the school and also the 
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church membership were on the de- 
cline. After Easter of the same year 
the school was reduced from a three- 
room school to a two-room school. 
E. T. was out of a job. But not for 
long. | 

Answering an ad in the paper, he 
found employment in the cost de- 
‘partment of the Western Electric 
‘Company, a rather small concern at 
the time. When in July he informed 
his immediate foreman of his inten- 
tion to give up his work, he was sent 
to the chief engineer. This man was 
unable to comprehend by what man- 
ner of reasoning a young man 
wanted to give up a perfectly good 
position with an up-and-coming con- 
cern. Even after Concordia Semi- 
nary was mentioned, he did not seem 
to quite understand why the West- 
ern Electric should rate so low. 
Some years later, when the erstwhile 
employee during a visit in Chicago 
saw the imposing buildings of the 
expanded Western Electric Co., he 
got a glorified vision of what was in 
the chief engineer’s mind when he 
argued against leaving the company. 

The next two school years, 1907 to 
1908 and 1908 to 1909, went by 
rather uneventfully so far as the 
writer of this sketch is concerned. 
It might be mentioned that preach- 
ing assignments were accepted with- 
out hesitation. When our seminarian 
was in the “first class,” he was a sort 
of vicar to the congregation in Fes- 
tus, Mo. When in the spring of 
1909 District Presidents and repre- 
sentatives of missions and faculties 
met for the distribution of calls (in 
that day this body was known as 


die Verteilungskommission) , it was 
found that E. T.’s assignment would 
take him to Golden Spike, Alberta, 


‘Canada. (“God moves in a mysteri- 


ous way His wonders to perform.”) 
In those days the Missouri Synod, 
i.e., some of the Presidents, did - 


Sam Schuetz, E. T., O. H. Schmidt, 
E. Eberhardt 


not believe in too much formality 
(form). Transcription had not yet 
come into its own; as a rule, a Dis- 
trict President had neither typewriter 
nor a secretary. The pocket-worn 
open envelope which Candidate 
E. T. received and which contained 
the Begleitschreiben (information 
accompanying the call), bore the 
inscription in the upper corner; 
“Kandidat Heyne  gewuenscht.” 
(“Candidate Heyne desired.”) The 
writing was in the hand of Praeses 
H. Schulz of the Minnesota District. 
But he knew nothing of E. T. Who 
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was responsible? An energetic vicar, 
T. O. F. Herzer, who was spending 
that year in Alberta, had proposed 
the name of his good friend. Noth- 
ing wrong here. God uses human 
instruments in assigning calls. Many 
wrongs have been committed and are 
being committed in this “call busi- 
ness,” but we have not been able to 
find any wrong, any violation of 
principle, anything unethical in the 
developments that led to the Golden 
Spike assignment. It would take us 
‘too far afield here to enter upon the 
question of right and wrong in call 
matters. A side light. In those days 
we were very careful to keep intru- 
ders from getting into our prospec- 
tive fields. This pertained especially 
to Canada, which was considered 
strategic. Hence in the summer of 
1909 the Lutheraner and the Wit- 
ness (the Lutheraner was still first 
in 1909) merely reported that four 
candidates, O. H. Schmidt, Fred 
Janzow, Fred Schleef, and E. T. 
Heyne, had received calls to Alberta, 
Canada; the specific location was not 
divulged. Now comes the side light. 
A Lutheran teacher, an Oberlehrer 
(principal) at that, opined that 
Alberta must be a large city to rate 
four candidates. Our schools have 
come a far way since 1909. 


Called to Golden Spike 


It was quite self-evident that the 
call to Golden Spike would be ac- 
cepted. On the way to his charge 
E. T. stopped a few days in Winni- 
peg with Pastor “Bill” Hitzemann, 
who was considered an old-timer in 
view of his experience of three years 


in the ministry. Pastor “Bill,” to 
whom distances meant nothing, went 
along to Calgary and Pincher Creek, 
where the Alberta pastors assembled 
for a three-day conference, with 
Brother Wehmeyer, predecessor of 
Pastor Alfred Rehwinkel, as host. 
(By the way, the two traveling clerics 
occupied the same tourist sleeper 
berth.) Two points here: 1) The 
Missouri Synod was more penny- 
pinching in that day; 2) Brother 
“Bill” was a 350-pounder. The diary 
shows that on the following Sunday 
E. T. preached twice in Edmonton, 
German in the forenoon and Eng- 
lish in the evening, as substitute for 
Pastor H. L. W. Schuetz (now of 
Ogallala, Nebr.) , who had to preach 
in St. Matthew’s of Stony Plain as 
vacancy pastor. This item is men- 
tioned because Edmonton was at that 
time the only Missouri Synod con- 
gregation in Alberta which had an 
occasional service in English. The 
following Sunday, September 12 


(1909), he was installed by Pastor 


Schuetz in the Stony Plain church, 
because the building which was to 
serve as house of worship and school 
of St. Paulus at Golden Spike was 
not ready for occupancy. Since the 
parsonage was even farther removed 
from completion, E. T. for several 
weeks shared the spaciousness of the 
Stony Plain parsonage with Mr. 
Arthur Krieg (now in Milwaukee), 


the first called teacher of St. Mat- 


thew’s, who had arrived a few days 
earlier. When Pastor Eberhardt 
arrived from Snohomish, Wash., in 
October to again serve the congrega- 
tion of which he had previously been 
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Front row, seated (left to 
right): Hans Meyer, A. 
Rehwinkel, E. H. Berter- 
mann, Fritz Janzow; 
middle row: Jack Mohr, 
M. Bertram, Neils, Dan- 
nenfeldt, Carl Janzow, 
O. H. Schmidt, Schleef 
boy, Wippich, C.F. 
Walther, Mission Director 
from St. Paul; back row: 
E. T., Eberhardt, Teacher 
Dobring, ‘‘Sam’’ Thies, 
Aug. Gerken, Paul Koeh- 
neke, Bill Hitzemann, 
Sam (H. L. W.) Schuetz. 
(Sam was single. We 
had all our meals at the 
Mohr home and at least 
two bedrooms were re- 
served for lodging) 


pastor, 1894 to 1905, and to occupy 
the parsonage with his wife and six 
children, it was time for E. T. to 
move closer to his people. So for the 
next few weeks he had his workshop 
and bed in the southwest corner of 
the roomy loft of Postmaster-Deacon 
Schultz’s log house, located four 
miles from the Golden Spike church. 
The stretching of a curtain or two 
provided the necessary privacy in 
this upstairs family bedroom. 
Before his move to Deacon 
Schultz’s house E. T. had to wait 
in the Stony Plain parsonage till 
some member of the Golden Spike 
church would call for him because 
he had not yet purchased a team and 
buggy. If memory serves him right, 
he laid eyes on the Golden Spike 
church property of twenty acres for 
the first time on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 18, the day before his initial ser- 
mon in the church at Golden Spike. 
And thereby hangs a little tale. 
Up to this time the young 
preacher had taken everything in 
stride, in the full consciousness of 


Conference in 1912 or 1913 at Edmonton, the Jacob 
Mohr home 


his ambassadorship. But on this trip 


he experienced the first slight feeling 
of depression. Evidently he was un- 
able to hide his emotions, for the 
driver-deacon felt constrained to 
query: “Fuehlen Sie sich nicht wohl, 
Herr Pastor?” (“Not feeling well, 
pastor?”) The last two miles of 
road had only recently been cut 
through, and the ride over this road 
allowance (it hardly rated as a road) 
was such that the poor city slicker in 
those moments of weakness had his 
serious misgivings as to whether he 
was cut out for the Canadian min- 
istry. Fortunately the depression 
was acute, not chronic. Somehow 
on the way back that same afternoon 
driver and horses seemed to do a bet- 
ter job of avoiding holes, stumps, 
and stones. The springs of the dem- 
ocrat seemed more resilient. At any 
rate, the whole episode was soon for- 
gotten. This in spite of the fact that 
the young preacher before too long 
made the acquaintance of road con- 
ditions that far outdid those two 
miles of comparatively high ground 
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in dry weather. The Golden Spike 
church and parsonage were located 
just twelve miles from the little town 
of Stony Plain (population around 
200). St. Matthew’s on the Hill was 
closer by two miles. To get to either 
place E. T. had to negotiate four 
corduroys, that is, roads built across 
swamps. Two of these corduroys 
were especially hazardous in the 
rainy season, when the sawdust 
washed away and the poles, little 
trees, and slabs took to swimming 
or pointed heavenward in threaten- 
ing fashion. Even two years later, 
_ when the first baby was to be born 

in the Golden Spike parsonage (to 
E. T. and his wife, Nora, nee Loet- 
terle, who had been married in 
Mount Pulaski, Ill, June 29, 1910), 
the road conditions were still so 
treacherous in spots that the single 
driver of Dr. Oatway, the Stony 
Plain doctor-druggist, could not be 
expected to make the last two miles. 
The missionary’s ponies had to be 
dispatched to meet the doctor in the 
barnyard of one of the members. 
These animals seemed to be afraid 
of water (hydrophobia). They 
would stop for nothin7; sometimes 
they would come up with evidence 
that they had been in the water hind- 
wise over their tails. The roads were 
so bad that the neighbor could not 
dare to start for Stony Plain to call 
the doctor till the first sign of dawn 
was on the horizon. There was no 


telephone. The baby was stillborn. 


1 For some years now St. Matthew’s 
Church, School, and parsonage are in the 
village of Stony Plain, the 1955 Statistical 
Yearbook notwithstanding. See p.24, Mat- 
thew — Stony Plain 2 NE. 


It was by a miracle of God that the 
mother did not have to give up her 
life. One year later when Esther was 
born, telephones had been installed 
along the route from Stony Plain to 
the Golden Spike parsonage. To the 
end of E. T.’s residence in Canada 
(October 1916) the parsonage phone 
was still the outpost. 

It might be said in this connection 
that the winters were ideal for driv- 
ing. Jack Frost proved to be an ex- 
pert road builder. We traveled in 
total oblivion of swamps and lakes. 
Here were the smoothest and finest 
highways. In winter all the people, 
even those who lived beyond the 
swamps and muskegs, not yet cordu- 
royed, could come to church by the 
most direct route. Impassable roads 
because of snowdrifts were unknown 
to E. T. during his seven years in the 
bush country of Alberta. He had to 
come to the civilization of St. Paul 
Minn., to get a real ad hominem 
demonstration of what it means to 


be snowbound. 
The Golden Spike church was or- 


ganized only a few months before 
E. T. became the first resident pas- 
tor by members of St. Matthew’s 
who lived some miles south or south- 
east of the mother church. They 
were for the most part of good Chris. 
tian stock, German Austrians. How- 
ever, not all were model Christians. 
We hope to come back to this point 
in a general statement. The church 
records show that in the voters’ meet- 
ing of October 12, 1913, a certain 
Mr. was excommunicated by 
unanimous vote as an impenitent sin- 
ner. Because of its favorable loca- 
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tion in an area that was being settled 


chiefly by Lutherans, many of them 


taking homesteads, the Golden Spike 
congregation had a steady growth. 
If the tragedy of a bad split —all 
the more regrettable because it 
should have and could have been 
avoided —had not occurred about 
the year 1920, that congregation 
would likely be the largest all-rural 
church of the Missouri Synod in 
Western Canada today. When E. T. 
made a visit to the old stamping 
grounds in 1952, he was told that 
in every direction within a radius of 
five miles from the location of the 


original church the population was 


solidly Lutheran. By far the larger 
number are now affiliated with a con- 
gregation of the Canada Synod 
(United Lutheran Church). When 
all the smoke of battle was gone, the 
original congregation had disap- 
peared, the buildings were sold, the 
twenty acres reverted back to the 
original owners, each of whom had 
given five acres in 1909. One mile 
to the west stand the church and 
parsonage of the Canada Synod; one 
mile south of the Canada Synod 
property stands Zion Lutheran 


Church of the Missouri Synod, or- 
ganized in 1920. This situation 
leaves E. T. high and dry without 
any anniversaries of his first love. 
Sad! By the way, the Golden Spike 
area has become known for its oil- 
producing wells, the most productive 
of which is about one mile from the 
site of the first church of the Mis- 
souri Synod in Golden Spike. Sic 
transit gloria mundi! In dollars and 
cents the loss of the original church 
property was not stupendous. Mr. 
Glaum, the contractor, put up the 
original church and the parsonage 
for $1,000 even. The builder furn- 
ished all the material. When more 
room was needed a few years later, 
the congregation considered two 
plans: the “livery barn” plan of 
adding to the length, and the “ma- 
chine shed” plan of extending the 
width. The latter plan got the ma- 
jority vote at an expense of $525. 
Evidently prices had gone up by this 
time. This was in 1914. The minutes 
of one meeting read that the build- 
ing committee was to withhold the 
huge sum of $25 till such a time as 
all the specifications had been met. 


The first 
confirmation — 
class in Golden 
Spike, 1910, 
Pastor 


E. T. Heyne 
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The Golden Spike parish included 
much more than St. Paulus. E. T. 
was to be a Reiseprediger (itinerant 
preacher). He was expected to serve 
Mewassin, 20 miles to the west and 
to establish the work in as many 
places as possible, to the west and 
to the north. Of course, he had to 
have a Fuhrwerk, a team and buggy. 
More of that a little later. The 
Grand Trunk Railroad began about 
the year 1910 to extend its rails to 
the west from Edmonton. With its 
appearance Stony Plain had two 
railroads, the Canadian Northern 
spur and now the Grand Trunk. To 
improve every possible opportunity 
of reaching out for new people, of 
“lengthening the cords” and break- 
ing “forth on the right hand and on 
the left,” was up in front in the 
thinking of every conference brother. 
In every conference all the brethren 
were brought up to date on every 
field. Many cases of casuistry came 
in for an airing. Exegesis and dog- 
matics were not altogether neglected. 


Missionary Explorations 


In these years the influx of immi- 
grants from Austria, White Russia, 
and Germany was considerable. We 
Missourians were in an advantageous 
position because Mr. Jacob Mohr, to 
whose household a tablet ought to 
be erected somewhere, a staunch Lu- 
theran, member of our Edmonton 
congregation, was the immigration 
agent in that city. Here and there 
our information was too advanced: 
the people who were supposed to 
have gone to a certain place, for one 
reason or another were not there 


when the missionary came to look 
them up. But, at least, we knew the 


score. 


E. T. made such a trip at one time 
on a work train of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. The destination was Wolf 
Creek, about 100 miles west of 
Stony Plain. He had made the train 
trip from Stony Plain as far as Ent- 
wistle. There he spent four days in 
the interest of bringing the Bread of 
life to two settlements, 6 and 15 
miles north of Entwistle respectively. 
He saved the mission treasury some 
money by canceling the engaged 
livery team and catching a ride with 
a settler, but had found it necessary, 
because of the contortions through 
which the lumber wagon was going 
by way of accommodating itself to 
the contour of the topography, to 
leave his seat and take to the straw 
in the wagon box. After that he had 
to carry his heavy suitcase a mile or 
so over burnt stumps and logs — 
through switching brush by the dim 
light of a smoked-up lantern. The 
following day was spent on foot, 
looking up the people of the settle- 
ment. He, too, had conducted a fu- 
neral service for an infant of two 
weeks which the young parents 
found dead in the morning; he had 
conducted a general service. He en- 
joyed the crude bed, the meals, and 
the tremendous appetite of his bach- 
elor host, who was unable to drive 
him from place to place because the 
only draft animals around were oxen 
and his neighbor who had _half- 
interest in them claimed them for 
work on that day. Although he had 


met some very appreciative folks, 


a dae 


there were some who felt little or 
‘no need for the Word of God. In 
a settlement of Swedes, who were 
- traditionally Lutheran, many ex- 
pressed atheistic ideas. After a six- 


_ mile walk back to Entwistle, because 


no house was found willing to “en- 
tertain strangers,” he had spent a 

feverish night in the Entwistle hotel 
and had seriously entertained the 
thought of postponing the trip from 
Entwistle to Wolf Creek because of 
physical indisposition. 

The Wolf Creek train — don’t 
picture a streamliner— pulled into 
Entwistle about 4 P.M. After a 
stop of a half hour (for the purpose 
of giving the crew and the passen- 
gers a chance to go up the street for 
a bite of something to eat in the vil- 
lage cafe) the train was ready to 
proceed over the newly laid, un- 
ballasted track bound for Wolf 
Creek, forty miles farther west. The 
engine whistled. The men came pil- 
ing out of the restaurant, and the 
Chinese owner of the restaurant 
brought up the rear. He had girded 
his loins with his apron to catch 
a thief who had tried to get a free 
meal. He grabbed his cap and 
started back toward his establish- 
ment. Amid the laughter of all, the 
Chinaman was not pursued by the 
man with the missing cap. The epi- 
sode ended with one getting his 
money, the other his cap. Another 
signal by the engine, which seemed 
to say, “A draw,” and we were off 
in the direction suggested by Horace 
Greeley. As to crew and passengers, 
it was an all-male train, a work train. 
The missionary was the only white- 
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collar man. Some of the language 
heard in the only passenger coach 
was not too elegant, but the ride was 
even more inelegant. When some of 
the wheels left the tracks the first 
time, everybody piled out to witness 
the righting of things. But soon the 
law that says: “Only the unusual 
claims attention,” asserted itself. 
The many jars that followed merely 
evoked smiles or caused fleeting 
glances away from newspaper or 
magazine. Only once, when the jar 
was so severe that some of the chim- 
neys from the kerosene lamps came 
crashing to the wooden floor, was 
there more laughter and a longer 
pause. At 3 A.M., Sunday, the 
train stopped. It was dark. We 
seemed to be nowhere. The official 
name of the place was Wolf Creek. 
It was too dark and everything too 
confused for E. T. to know what 
became of the workmen. Likely the 
leader took them to some bunk cars 
on a sidetrack. E. T. was invited by 
one of the train crew to follow the 
light of the lantern. After a mile 
walk they came to the “stopping 


place,” a log-constructed enclosure 


that afforded enough privacy under 
the circumstances. He slept like a 
log from 4 A. M. to about 8 A. M.; 
at that time he woke up to the fact 
that, not far from where he lay, there 
were men and women and children, 
vying with one another in testing the 
strength of their vocal cords. There 
was nothing left but to get up. Why 
shouldn’t he? Missionary inquiries 
had to be made. What was found? 
From all the information that could 
be gathered the missionary came to 
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The Mellowdale church, Rev. Hans 
Meyer at extreme right 


the conclusion that it would be the 
better part of valor to take the first 
train home. Wolf Creek was not 
a promising field. When the same 
train started back for Entwistle and 
Stony Plain on that Sunday after- 
noon in May 1910, the missionary 
was one of its very few passengers. 

All the other trips of exploration 
and service were by horse and buggy 
or jumper sleigh. On one occasion 
E. T. was fortunate in having for 
a travel companion a Mr. Ludwig 
Ulmer, Vorsteher (deacon) of Saint 
Matthew’s, a man with a sense of 
humor who had been appointed weed 
inspector and therefore felt that he 
ought to see how the weeds were do- 
ing in the northwest country. On this 
trip of nine days 250 miles or more 
were covered. It proved to be most 
rewarding inasmuch as this journey 
led to the founding of the Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Mellowdale, Alberta, 
the next year, 1911. The Mellow- 
dale people built their church during 


the first year of the congregation’s 
formal organization, and this church 
at the time of its completion was 
accorded the distinction in our peri- 
odicals of being the most northerly 
of all Missouri Synod churches on 
the North American continent. It is 
a vigorous church today. (The 
Peace River country and Alaska 
were not in the Missouri Synod pic- 
ture at that time.) 

On a subsequent trip when E. T. 
took Candidate Hans Meyer to Mel- 
lowdale to install him as the first 
resident pastor (August 6, 1911) the 
following incidents occurred. At one 
place the clerics met with a difficulty 
when the trail they were following 
seemed to come to an end. The road 
continued on the other side of a 
ditch. The crossing was made with- 
out mishap after Candidate Meyer 
had gathered sufficient materials 
from the burnt-over terrain to make 
a quasi bridge while E. T. held the 
horses. Another time, while driving 
across a meadow of wild hay, the 
larger portion of one of the ponies 
suddenly disappeared in water. All 
but head, neck, and forelegs were 
submerged. A few quick strokes of 
strategy, such as unloosing the tugs 
and using the free pony for auxiliary 
pulling, put the dripping creature 
back on terra firma. The buggy was 
pulled forward by hand, and soon 
ponies, buggy, and riders were hap- 
pily on their way again. The mystery 


of that water hole has not been 


solved to this day, for on the return 
trip over the same meadow no trace 
of it was found. By the way, on ~ 
that return trip those two ponies 
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took the missionaries all the way 
from Mellowdale to the parsonage 
in Golden Spike in one day. The 
distance was one hundred miles. To 
top it off, when Ross and Dick were 
given the freedom of the pasture 
after their breakfast the next morn- 
ing, they frolicked and played, meet- 
ing each other per forefeet in mid- 
air, as though they had lately been 
on generous oats rations without 
work. 

To continue with the trip with the 
weed inspector as companion. On 
the second-last day of this trip the 
travelers decided that it was unnec- 
essary to carry between them on the 
buggy seat both a shotgun and a 
rifle. The rifle was considered to be 
dispensable and was packed away 
with the other baggage. Their road 
on that day was to take them twelve 
miles through a forest. The road 
had just recently been cut through. 
The only settler along that stretch 
was said to be a bachelor who lived 
about half way. Our first incident 
happened in a muskeg where we 
found a small crew of men at work 
on the road. When he asked them 
how safe the crossing might be, they 
jokingly suggested that we should 
have brought an airplane. Next they 
encouraged us to proceed since they 
themselves make the crossing every 
day. Before we were halfway over, 
one of our buggy wheels collapsed. 
E. T. was happy to have with him 
his partner, who here proved that his 
scope of knowledge was not tre- 
stricted to weeds. Fortunately some- 
body had been forced to jettison 
some bales of hay near the spot. In 


a matter of minutes we were off 
again with a spliced wheel. Before 
we had completely crossed the mus- 
keg, Mr. Ulmer tested the consis- 
tency of the earth a foot or so from 


the buggy and found that he could 


put his pole of nine or ten feet down 
all the way with ease. After that 
little experiment we lost no time in 
making for higher ground.. Before 
reaching the bachelor’s log hut an- 
other little episode was to take place. 
The pricked ears of the ponies gave 
the first alert. Ahead of us, a city 
block or so, we now saw a large bear 
lazily crossing the road. We stopped, 
unpacked the rifle, loaded it, waited 
a while longer, then proceeded 
slowly. Not another trace did we 
see of that bear, but later as it grew 
dusk numerous “bears” were sighted 
by the missionary, all of which at 
closer range proved to be stumps. It 
was almost dark when the bachelor’s 
hut was reached. What greeted our 
eyes here but a huge bear pelt hung 
out to dry on the side of the shack! 
We had tasty bear soup for supper 
before retiring for the night. When 
we reached Entwistle the next day 
shortly before the train left for 
Stony Plain, Mr. Ulmer kindly 
agreed to drive the ponies to Saint 
Matthew’s parsonage forty miles the 
following day, while the missionary 
would take the train to Stony Plain, 
so that he could be reunited with. 
his wife almost a whole day sooner 
at the parsonage of rural Stony 
Plain, where she was a guest in the 
home of the Eberhardts, who shared 
honors with the Jacob Mohs of Ed- 


monton in making sure that genuine 
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hospitality might not perish from the 
earth. After all E. T. and his Nora 


wete newlyweds of less than three 


months, and one day made a big 


difference. 

A word more should be said about 
the hospitality of the Emil and Mary 
(nee Beiderwieden) Eberhardt home 
in rural Stony Plain. The house was 
monstrous, having six bedrooms, one 
downstairs, the others upstairs. It 
was a haven for visitors. If anybody 
was ever turned down there, there is 
no record of it. The young pastors 
near and far in Alberta made rich 
use of the latchstring that was on 
the outside. If they were married, 
their wives were brought along. The 
full capacity of the living, sleeping, 
and eating accommodations were fre- 
quently taxed to the limit. The 
meals were simple, tasty, nourishing, 
with plenty for all. The sessions at 
the table were drawn out far beyond 
the eating period unless there was 
a specific reason for early adjourn- 
ment. “Uncle Abe,” as the host was 
dubbed about the year 1910, had 
a heart as big as a house. Nobody 
enjoyed his hospitality more than he 
did himself. His soft-spoken wife 
had the spirit of Ruth, who said: 
“Whither thou goest, I will go.” 
The house often resounded with the 
singing of folk songs. Games such 
as horseshoe throwing and croquet 
and house games were not neglected. 
Pastor Eberhardt was a pioneer with 
a pioneer’s spirit. When he was the 
only Missouri Synod pastor in 
Alberta and British Columbia, he 
followed every trail that might lead 
to the founding of a mission station 
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or congregation. In his early minis- 


try he was away from home at times 


for months. Our church did well in 
conferring upon him the doctor title 
and in naming the girls’ dormitory 
of our Edmonton Concordia the 
Mary Eberhardt Dormitory. Several 
years after the first Mrs. Eberhardt 
died, the second Mrs. Eberhardt, 
widow of John Beiderwieden, took 


over where the first had left off. Pas- 


tor Emil Eberhardt was the first resi- 
dent pastor of the Missouri Synod 
in Alberta. He shepherded St. Mat- 
thew’s from 1894 to 1905 and again 
from 1909 to the time of his retire- 
ment in the year 1943.7 St. Mat- 
thew’s of Stony Plain (now in the 
village) may well be called the 
mother of all the Missouri Synod 
churches in Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


The Golden Spike — 
_ Inga Parish 

This sketch would not be complete 
without a few words about the work 
at Inga, all rural, nine miles from 
the Golden Spike church by winter 
roads, thirteen miles by summer 
roads. This mission station has the 
distinction of being the first all- 
English mission post of the Missouri 
Synod in Western Canada. The 
station was begun in the spring of 
1910. E. T. had officiated at the 
funeral of a baptized infant. After 
the service all present were invited to 


attend the opening of a new mission 
in the nearby public school. From 


2 This Missouri Synod Veteran died on 
March 28, 1957, and was buried in the midst 
of his people at Stony Plain. 
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the first the new post was off to 


a good start. In the course of time 
people not conversant with the Eng- 
lish language became interested, with 
the result that when Zion Lutheran 
Congregation was formally organ- 
ized in 1914 the constitution was 
drawn up in English and German 
and services were held in both lan- 
guages. The official language of 
the voters’ meetings, however, was 
English, and all classes in religion 
were conducted in English. This was 
news in that day. 

The Golden Spike congregation 
had a day school, taught by the pas- 
tor. When the First World War be- 
gan, the Canadian government felt 
constrained to take special precautio- 
nary measures, such as reinforcing 
the stations of the Northwest Moun- 
ted Police, closing the schools of the 
German Lutheran churches, and 
snooping around here and there. All 
our schools were put out of business. 
Some of the readers may remember 
that Pastor Eberhardt and a com- 
mittee of St. Matthew’s made a trip 
to Mexico to look into the possibil- 
ities of moving out of Canada into 
Mexico. 

The matter-of-course growth of 
the Golden Spike congregation was 
such that after 1912 E. T.’s parish 
consisted of only two places, Golden 
Spike and Inga. His salary was 
$500 per year through the year 1913 
and $550 in 1914, 1915, and 1916. 
The amount must have been ade- 
quate, for when the household goods 
and other property of the parson 
were sold at auction on November 1, 
1916, the net sum realized was 


$1,200. At this time the family con- 
sisted of the parents and two girls, 
Esther and Ruth. Those were the 
days when a dollar had one hundred 
cents — whatever that means. The 
sale had to go into the night because 
the auctioneer had sadly underesti- 
mated the time needed for conclud- 
ing the auction. 


Horses and the Missionary 


 Historicity calls for a digression 
about horses. E. T. was not a good 
horseman. He trusted them too 
much. He also accepted too literally 
the statement that a jumper, a wide, 
low, boxlike affair on runners, just 
could not tip over. He learned the 
hard way that a jumper can tip over 
and horses can run away. The two 
black ponies in the course of a few 
years built up a record that reflected 
discredit upon the horsemanship of 
their owner. This little thing didn’t 
bother the missionary too much. 
After all, Ross and Dick were a 
tough pair of animals who would 
trot over the road practically all day 
at eight miles per hour. And to keep 
them from going down the road 
without a driver nothing more was 
necessary than the use of simple pre- 
cautions, such as tying both horses 
rather than just one when they were 
left alone. But E. T. got it into his 
head that he wanted a larger team, 
horses with longer legs. ‘Uncle 
Abe” and others had larger teams — 
why couldn’t he have a larger team? 
Nothing too much wrong here. But 
a new weakness showed up. Good 
advice was not taken with respect to 
the horse market. Unwise deals were 
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sea 


The ponies, Ross and Dick; Teacher Krieg, standing; E. T., in buggy; 
St. Matthew’s Church in background 


- made. Before long E. T. had five 
animals in the church pasture of 
which he wanted only one. There 
was nothing left for him to do but 
to become a veritable horse trader. 
Altogether nine equine animals had 
a temporary home on the Golden 
Spike church property in the seven 
years, from September 1909 to No- 
vember 1916. The most stately of 
all, which was bought in spite of 
contrary counsel, soon developed an 
incurable limp; once a colt was 
traded for a farm horse because it 
would be easier to sell again. But 
through it all God was very, very 
good to E. T. and family horsewise. 
There was never a serious accident, 
never was anybody hurt. 

Still, horses were E. T.’s undoing 
so far as Canada is concerned. His 
wife felt so unsafe in a horse-drawn 
vehicle that she preferred to stay at 
home rather than get behind horses 
with the two children. It was plain, 
the family had to get out of the 
backwoods. If the first call would 


have come from a town or city con- 
gregation in Canada, there is no 
reason to doubt that it would have 
been accepted. But the call that 
came was issued by St. Peter’s in 
St. Paul, Minn., and it was accepted. 
When the call to St. Paul was ac- 
cepted after a pastorate of seven 
years plus in Canada, E. T. had the 
satisfaction of knowing that of the 
Missouri Synod pastors who came 
with him or who were there when 
he came, not one was left. After- 
wards a number of pastors, besides 
Eberhardt, remained in Canada for 
many years; outstanding were Albert 
H. Schwermann and Aug. Mueller. 


+ > + 


A Testimony 


“The Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute is doing a marvelous job pre- 
serving for future generations pic- 
tures and the products of the pens 
of men and women, all of whom 
have done their bit, by the grace of 
God, to build His Church.” 


A Synodical Pastor 
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Lorenz G. Schumm Recognized 


It is a distinct pleasure to intro- 
duce to our readers a Lutheran his- 
torian of note and “an authority on 
the history of northwestern Indiana” 
who is also “a discriminating collec- 
tor of Civil War and Indiana manu- 
scripts, maps, and books. He is 
presently collecting material on ante- 
bellum houses in La Porte County, 
Indiana.” 

We recognize and salute Mr. 
Schumm for having recently been 
appointed to the Indiana Library 
and Historical Board by the Gover- 
nor of Indiana. We consider it an 
unusual distinction to have a fellow 
Lutheran serve on such an historical 
commission. Mr. Schumm has for- 
merly been a member both of the 
Library and Executive Committee of 
the Indiana Historical Society for 
several years. His chief interest lies 
in the area of the Civil War. He 
also holds membership in Chicago’s 
Civil War Round Table. We are 
confident that with his variety of 
interests Mr. Schumm will render 
a distinct service to the keeping and 
preservation of historical records in 
his native state. 

Born in La Porte, Ind., on Sep- 
tember 5, 1891, the son of Jacob G. 
and Amalia (Backhaus) Schumm, 
the new appointee has been asso- 
ciated with banks his entire life. Re- 
cently he was presented with a 50- 
year pin by the Indiana Bankers 
Association. He is currently serving 
as a vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of La 
Porte. Among his various other 


civic responsibilities, he is at present 
also serving as president of the board 
of trustees of the Ruth C. Sabin 
Home of La Porte, as president of 


the La Porte County Historical 


Society, as trustee of- the Lincoln 
Memorial University, Harrogate, 


Lorenz G. Schumm 


Tenn., and as member of the ad- 
visory board of the Civic Audi- 
torium. 

Mr. Schumm holds membership in 
Trinity Lutheran Church, La Porte. 
It undoubtedly is also of interest to 
our readers to know that he is the 
brother of Mr. Edwin T. Schumm, 
who several years ago made the pres- 
entation of his outstanding Refor- 
mation coin and medal collection to 


the Institute. A. R. S. 


THE principal office of history I 
take to be this: to prevent virtuous 
actions from being forgotten. — 
Tacitus 
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Suelflow Henered 


Dedicated to the Rev. August 
R. Suelflow, Director, Concordia 
Historical Institute, Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Mo., on the occasion 
of his tenth anniversary in the capac- 
ity of Director of the Concordia 
Historical Institute. 

ee 


The very appropriate motto of the 
Concordia Historical Institute as 
found inscribed on each issue of 
ConcorpiA HistoricAL INSTITUTE 
QUARTERLY reads 


I remember the days of old; 
I meditate on all Thy works. 


Psalm 143:5 


Included in the many varied and 
wonderful works of God are the 
accomplishments of His church on 
earth and the dedicated men He has 
used as instruments in accomplishing 
these wondrous works. 


Recognizing Concordia Historical 
Institute as one of these accomplish- 
ments, it is deemed right and proper 
that at certain epochal occasions the 
church remembers the dedicated men 
who have been and are responsible 
for the successful administration of 
this great institution. To this end 
the following resolutions are pre- 
sented to the honoree, the Rev. Au- 
gust R. Suelflow, and are to be im- 
mortalized in the archives of the 
institution: 

Wuereas, It is now ten years since 
Pastor Suelflow has taken over the office 
of Director of the Concordia Historical 
Institute, it is proper that official notice 
be taken of this happy occasion; and 


Wuereas, The Board of Governors 
of Concordia Historical Institute recog- 
nizes the consecrated and efficient serv. 
ices rendered by the Director, Pastor 
Suelflow, over a period of a decade; and 


Wuereas, The Board of Governors 
of said Institute wishes further to com- 
mend its faithful director and to extend 
to him its felicitations; and 

Wuereas, The Board of Governors 
wishes officially and publicly to invoke 
the continuing blessing of the Lord and 
King of the church on Pastor Suelflow, 
asking that he be kept in health and 
willingness to serve his church in the 
years to come; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of Concordia Historical Institute, 
extend our felicitations and best wishes 
to Pastor Suelflow; and that we ask 
Almighty God to keep His hand of 
benediction over him; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes and 
be kept in the archives of the Institute. 


Board of Governors 
Adopted March 27, 1958. 


Worship, Music, and 
the Arts 


The “Lutheran Society for Wor- 
ship, Music, and the Arts” was or- 
ganized in Chicago on November 8, 
1957. The organization came into 
being as a direct result of the recent 
Lutheran World Federation Assem- 
bly in Minneapolis, when several 
American Lutheran church musi- 
cians met informally. Others also 
expressed their interest, and subse- 
quently, under the chairmanship of 
Daniel Moe, the meeting on Novem- 
ber 8 was held. An executive com- 
mittee, with Mr. Moe as temporary 
chairman, was appointed. Members 
of the committee are Dr. Walter 
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E. Buszin, Mr. Gerhard Cartford, 


Mr. Linden Lundstrom, Dr. Jo- 


hannes Riedel, and Mr. William 
R. Walters. 


The first annual conference of the 


society was held on the campus. 


of the University of Minnesota, 
June 18—21, 1958. 

Among its objectives, the society 
stated: “The purpose of the organ- 
ization shall be a study and promo- 
tion of Christian worship and its 
related arts in the Lutheran Church. 

The Society shall devise ways 
and means for improving the cul- 
tural standards, taste, and crafts- 
manship among Lutherans of Amer- 
ica. While the Lutheran heritage of 
the past will serve as the basis for all 
study and activity, the Society will 
also foster a continuing creativity 
which seeks to serve and convey the 
message of the Word in the church 
in a contemporary idiom.” 

The specific 12 areas of interest 
of the society are: theological foun- 
dations of Christian worship and the 


arts, liturgical worship, hymnology, 


architecture and acoustics, organs 
and other musical instruments, all 
music for the church year, fine arts, 
literature and drama, parish music, 
professional standards and studies, 
musicology and research, audio- 
visual communications. 

Anyone interested in participation 
in this society or further information 
concerning the aims and objectives, 
as well as membership in the society, 


are encouraged to contact the treas- 
urer, Mr. Linden Lundstrom, 1844 
Hutchins Ave., Rockford, IIl. 


We are conscious of the many 
areas in which the Concordia His- 
torical Institute will be of service to 
the various interest groups of the 
new society. We also know that 
their new publications will add ma- 
terially to the historical studies of 
Lutheranism in America and its 
proper understanding and evalua- 


tion. A.R.S. 


- Unofficial Destruction 
of Records 


Twice within the last several weeks 
we became aware that a few com- 
mittees serving Synod destroyed 


their records after the committees’ 


objectives had been carried out. 

A communication from one com- 
mittee stated: “After one year after 
the termination of our work, the files 
were destroyed by resolution [of the 
committee}. I doubt whether any of 
the [résumé } copies are left, beyond 
one or two which still should be 
among my books.” 

A member of another important 
synodical committee answered: 
“Whatever the committee deemed 
worthy of preservation was ordered 
published . . . our discussions were 
based on printed, publicized docu- 
ments. I have no letters or docu- 
ments presented to the committee 
not publicized in our reports.” 

Unless the proper authorities have 
granted permission that committee 
records and correspondence should 
be destroyed, it seems to us to be 
a dangerous practice to do so. 


A.R.S. 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH- MISSOURI SYNOD 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER 
210 NORTH BROADWAY ® SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 1-6969 


R. C. RAUSCHER E. R. STREUFERT 
CONTROLLER INTERNAL AUDITOR 


May 12, 1958 
Professor Arthur C. Repp, President 
Concordia Historical Institute 
801 De Mun Avenue 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Dear President Repps 


We have examined the financial records of CONCORDIA 
HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, St. Louis, Mo., for the fiscal year ended 
January 31, 1958, and we submit as our report the attached 
balance sheet and the statements of income and expense. 


Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests 
of the accounting records and such auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances to enable us to render 
an independent accountant's opinion as to whether the statements 
showing the assets and liabilities of CONCORDIA HISTORICAL 
INSTITUTE at January 31, 1958, and its income and expenses for 
the year then ended represent the financial condition of the 
Institute and the result of its operation. 


In our opinion the accompanying statements present fairly 
the assets and liabilities of CONCORDIA HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, 
St. Louis, Mo., at January 31, 1958, and its income and expenses 
for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year. 


Sincerely yours, 


ede 


E. R. Streufsrt 
Internal Auditor 
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Concordia Historical Institute 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Exhibit “A” 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET STATEMENT 


Years Ended January 31, 1958 and 1957 


ASSETS 


CURRENT FUNDS 


Diag? Cat ese ee ae eee 
PACeCuntsmieCelVablemee eee ee 
Investments — Church Extension Fund _.. 
Pye ap gertecyy) 02 Tae A oe ee 


PHYSICAL PROPERTY FUNDS 


Ristoricaleinstituce building = 2 
beuapiiente 2 eee st oe ees eel Te ee 


SlictalAcsetswe seek Semel pee 5? 


CURRENT FUNDS 


fascinates (Ue ele) coh 3 Ma A eS ly a Sc 
Deferred Income — Life Memberships —._____. 
iinstrranice pRESCrVeN Sr «eee 
Restricted Fund Balances 
Current Fund Balance ____. Se ee ee ee 


PHYSICAL PROPERTY FUNDS 


INotesmPayable-s synod. 
Net Investment in Physical Property —.-____-_-__ 


Beoralelotabilittesie beet sf hohe 


INCOME 
SNTSEG HEAL G! NE) Fo) CO) 2S I Ge oe oe 
MEMBERSHIPS 
TNeitg,  O  A  e ee ee 
Sustaining nn AES ES ee ee eee 
atrons __ 2 = 0 AS eee 


OES SG eS a ae a 
CRSP. EPS 


CDSN 20 28, oie: ee eee ees 


January 31, 
1958 


$ 2,743.44 
25.00 


2,800.00 
899.02 


$ 6,467.46 


$110,376.56 


10,489.54 


$120,866.10 
$127,333.56 


$ 1,116.16 
2,900.00 
400.00 
1,679.21 
372.09 


$ 6,467.46 


% 15,000.00 
105,866.10 


$120,866.10 
$127,333.56 


January 31, 
1958 


$ 14,500.01 


$ 1,329.44 
1,745.00 
125.00 

3.00 

82.00 


$ 3,284.44 


January 31, 
1957 
$ 3,040.19 


54.80 
$ 3,219.99 


$110,376.56 
9,909.68 


$120,286.24 
$123,506.23 


$ 178.70 
2,182.00 
200.00 
361.68 
297.61 


$3,219.99 


$% 15,000.00 
105,286.24 


$120,286.24 
$123,506.23 


Exhibit ‘‘B” 
STATEMENT OF CURRENT INCOME 
Years Ended January 31, 1958 and 1957 


January 31, 
1957 


% 13,500.00 


$ 1,306.75 
1,500.50 
220.00 

3.00 

104.00 


$ 3,134.25 
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GIFTS AND GRANTS 


Individuals and Agencies 2 
Memorial) Wreaths) =e eee 


"Fotal, eee ee eat eee ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Counter Sales as Ree eles ene ee 
Quarterly — Old Copies (See oe Re 
Other Income: cs) oR ee ee eee 
Total - 22 ee ae 2 


RESTRICTED FUNDS 


LLG Microfilm itd) ee eee 
Suelflow/Books Find = eee 


"Total, \ 93 stb k= Sain eatee Sehr er Sipe 


Total Current Income —___ 
Total Current Expenditures (Per Exhibit “C”) 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURES _ 


$ 111.00 
45.00 


$ 156.00 


“$3220 


406.20 
A UELS 


$ 549.59. 


900.53 
61.94 


$ 962.47 


$ 19,452.51 
19,413.03 


$ 39.48 


$ 294.79 
15.00 


$ 309.79 


$ 121.80 


30.93 
$132.75 


$ 2,321.14 
Day 


$ 2,376.31 
% 19,473.08 

19,435.49 
gS a9 


Exhibit “C” 


STATEMENT OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


Years Ended January 31, 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE 


Salaries snc. OU ye pe foe ee 
Pensions; and SocialySecurity, === eras 
Postage iandaE xpress.) ss seen seas ease ee 
Supplies, ande Stationery apse ae 
Telephone and Telegraph —_________. 


Mravelgand WVileace seen a he Peg we 
Others Expense Gs00s eee ee Re fe eee # 
Total Institutional Service —.____. = 


LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES 


Salaries ¢_1us) eS. 2 ee a 
Binding Expense) {ae ee eee 

Books and Periodicals 
Displays. 22.2 = Se ee ee 
Microfilms andjPhotostats 2 eee 
Oral and! Vistall Tlistory see ee 2 
Rehabilitation and Restoration — 
Manusctipt Inventory ee 
Other Expense: 222 2...2. 2 5 ee ee 


Total Library and Archives 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF BUILDING 


Salaries sf See 


Building Repairs, Painting and Decorating _— 
Pleat 22:2. 22 Soe eee 
Light and Power — Pee eer ee 


Other Expense ieege cee 4 old aan eae ¥ 
Total Operation and Maintenance 


1958 and 1957 


January 31, 
1958 


$ 11,375.04 
552.65 
310.07 
686.42 
195.20 

25.05 
22.06 


% 13,166.49 


% 320.04 
132.35 
163.10 
223.03 
583.10 

21.30 
90.00 
198.95 
5.60 


$ 1,737.47 


$ 242.87 
607.06 
228.24 
660.35 

51.70 


$ 1,790.22 


January 31, 
1957 


$ 8,428.64 
467.46 
322.51 
586.30 

96.58 
253.47 


% 10,154.96 


$ 1,703.55 
100.92 
161.87 
501.13 

2,386.94 
65.00 


$ 4,919.41 


g _— 
1,047.45 


: 

I 
s 
i 
P 
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_ ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL EXPENSE 


Board Meetings 
Quarterty Publication 


Sdewr equipment J. 222 
insurance Reserve Bund sen 


Total Administration and General Expense 
Total Current Expenditures (To Exhibit ‘B”) 


61 

11.51 ees 

1,927.48 1,873.59 

ae) 579.86 318.96 
200.00 200.00 

$ 2,718.85 iS. 2.397 55 

% 19,413.03 $ 19,435.49 


The North Wisconsin District Archives 


One of the oldest departments 


within the setup of the North Wis- 


consin District is the lowly archives. 
The organization of the North Wis- 
consin District, a division of the 
former Wisconsin District, was 
effected July 7, 1916. On the same 
day the newly organized District 
Synod resolved, “dass das Direk- 
torium einen Archivar erwaehle und 
die fuer ein anzulegendes Archiv 
noetigen Bestimmungen treffe” (that 
the Board of Directors appoint an 


archivist and make the necessary ar- 


tangements for the archives) . 
Actually the archives antedate the 
North Wisconsin District. Accord- 
ing to the record the Wisconsin Dis- 
trict established the archives in 1913. 
At the time, it seems for efficiency’s 
sake, it arranged for a division of 
the archives. The official documents 
were to be stored for safekeeping in 
the vault of the Wisconsin Church 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company in 
Merrill, and Rev. G. C. Schroedel, 
then pastor of Zion Church in Wau- 
sau, was appointed the custodian of 
this division. All other items — 
called “Sachen” in the record, but 
referred to as “Zeug” by the respec- 
tive archivist — were to be kept in 
a bookcase or on the shelves of the 
library of Concordia College in Mil- 


waukee, and Prof. Otto Hattstaedt 
was appointed the custodian of this 
division. How conscientiously this 
resolution was carried out is nowhere 
evident. By February 1914 the Mil- 
waukee archives existed —at least 
on record. No items had been sent 
in. How the archives fared after 
that, the record does not show. 

In 1922 it was reported at the 
District convention in Antigo that 
Rev. G. C. Schroedel had been ap- 
pointed archivist of the North Wis- 
consin District; and in 1926, that the 
archives had till then been “kept in 
the school of Zion Congregation at 
Wausau.” In that year Rev. Her- 
bert W. Baxmann, then pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church east of Merrill 
(Pine River), was appointed archi- 
vist, and the “Wisconsin Church 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
at Merrill offered our Board of Di- 
rectors suitable quarters in the base- 
ment of its newly erected office build- 
ing.” This company, which under 
the presidency of Mr. W. W. Schus- 
ter has during the years enjoyed tre- 
mendous growth and which is now 
known as the Church Mutual In- 
surance Company, still serves as host 
to our District archives; and a more 
congenial host the archivist could 
not desire. 
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When Pastor Baxmann left the 
Merrill area to become the first 
resident pastor of Redeemer Church 
in Green Bay, Rev. H. Daib, former 
President of the District, received 
the appointment as his successor. 
Pastor Daib served until his death 
in 1941. In 1942 the present archi- 
vist was appointed for the first time. 

Since 1954 the archives have in 
a way been attached to the Publicity 
and Public Relations Department of 
the District in so far as the archivist 
serves as member ex officio on that 
committee. In the year 1954 the 
archivist was also designated as re- 
gional representative of Concordia 
Historical Institute, St. Louis, Mo., 
which is the official depository of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. 


Among the items which the Dis- 
trict has on file in the archives are: 


1. Proceedings of all the District 
conventions since the incep- 
tion of the North Wisconsin 
District, with the one excep- 
tion of 1930; 


2. Three copies of all issues of 
the Messenger and the Lu- 
theran Witness Supplement, 
and one copy of all issues of 
the Stewardship Bulletin; 

3. Histories — some complete, 
some fragmentary — of many 
congregations; 

4. The official record of some of 
the ordinations and installa- 

_ tions of pastors and teachers; 

5. A. biographical sketch of 
many of the pastors and teach- 


ets who have served within the 
District; 

6. Some of the minutes of the 
Board of Directors and the 
College of Visitors; 

7. Records of various confer- 
ences; 

8. Blueprints of various churches 
and parsonages; 

9. Many of the financial records 
of the District, in so far as 
these are of historical value or 
of historical interest; 


10. Records and documents relat- 
ing to Camp Luther; 

11. Original records and docu- 
ments relating to various in- 
tersynodical matters; 

12. The correspondence of the 
Director of Missions of the 
former Wisconsin District. 


At the 1957 convention of the 
District a resolution was passed re- 
questing the archivist to publish a 
list of those items which he feels 
ought to be sent to the archives for 
safekeeping. I am ready to file and 
to index—as time permits — any- 
thing that is considered of historical 
interest or of historical value for any 
congregation, or District, or Synod, 
or for an individual who may be con- 
nected with these groups. 

Such items include the official cor- 
respondence of the officials of the 
District, as soon as it is no longer of 
current value. If this correspondence 
is arbitrarily destroyed, much history 
is lost. 

Of extreme value are the docu- 
ments, correspondence, and pictures 
that relate to the beginning and the 
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early struggles of a congregation. 


I appreciate receiving anniversary 
booklets and histories of the con- 


gregations and even newspaper clip- 
pings of important events, pictures 
of churches, schools, officials, teach- 
ers, pastors, as well as maps, plans, 
etc. All these items should be prop- 
erly identified and, what is of equal 
importance, dated. Check all pub- 
lications for accuracy. A copy of the 
annual reports or yearbooks of the 
congregations may also be stored in 
the archives. I shall also gladly re- 
ceive the Sunday bulletins, however, 
only such as have historical signifi- 
‘cance. All the others would serve 
only to clutter up the archives and 
to discourage the archivist. The 
thought has often persisted that as 
far as these “congregational items” 
are concerned it would be desirable 
that each congregation have its own 


archives. Whenever a congregation 
in the course of time disbands, its 
records may properly be stored in 
the archives of the District. 

Filled minute books of the various 
conferences, especially such as have 
become defunct, should also be 
sent in. It goes without saying that 
the archives are the proper place for 
all official records of the District, 
no longer of current value, to be 
stored. . 

The publications of the District 
and the proceedings of the conven- 
tions are automatically mailed or 
delivered to the archivist. 

It stands to reason that the archi- 
vist can file none of the material that 
is not sent to him. 

The address of the archivist is 
205 E. First Street, New Richmond, 
Wis., and his name is 

RonaALtp W. GoETSCcH 


Earthly Things Must Come to an End 


Reminiscences 


President Pfotenhauer. When 
Dr. F. Pfotenhauer, upon his pre- 
vious request, had not been re-elected 
President of the Missouri Synod at 
the Cleveland Convention in 1935 
(having served full-time in that ca- 
pacity since 1911, 24 years), this 
writer wished to express his regrets 
to him and hastened to the rear of 
the block-sized auditorium, where, 
according to his custom, the Presi- 
dent would leave the building. “Ach, 
Herr Stellhorn,” he said, “alle irdi- 
schen Dinge muessen doch schliesz- 
lich zu Ende kommen, und so auch 
nun mein Amt.” (“All earthly 


things must eventually come to an 
end, and so also now my office.”) 
The Synod made him an Honorary 
President, and he served as such till 
his death on October 19, 1939. 
Two Veteran Teachers. At the 
Southern Indiana Pastors’ and 
Teachers’ Conference, April 14 to 
16, 1914, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Teacher Emeritus Michael Conzel- 
mann, age 84, was present, as usual. 
In came 71-year-old active Teacher 
William H. Bewie (Civil War vet- 
eran, present at the armistice by 
Grant and Lee, father of our Texas 
historian), shook hands all around, 
and said to Conzelmann: ‘Aha, 
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Conzelmann, ich habe immerr ge- 
dacht, alles irrdische waerre verr- 
gaenglich.” (I always thought all 
earthly things were transient.) Well, 
Conzelmann lived 12 years longer, 
kept on attending conferences and 


District conventions, and died in 
1926, almost 96 years old. Bewie 
retired two years later, also attend- 
ing conferences and conventions 
thereafter, and died in 1935, 91144 
years old. A. C. STELLHORN 


“Nebraska History” of Interest 


The March 1958 issue of Ne- 
braska History (Vol. 39, No. 1) pre- 
sents two fascinating articles un- 
doubtedly of interest to, our Lu- 
theran historians. The first is writ- 
ten by Jack W. Rodgers, entitled 
“The Foreign Language Issue in 
Nebraska, 1918—1923.” General 
legislation directed against the Ger- 
man-speaking population is outlined 
by the author, culminating in the 
Meyer vs. Nebraska case presented 
to the U. S. Supreme Court in 1923. 
Mr. Robert T. Meyer served as the 
parish school teacher at Zion Lu- 
theran School, Hampton, Nebr. The 
favorable decision rendered by the 
U.S. Supreme Court granted “the 
right of a foreign-language teacher 
to teach and of parents to engage 
him so to instruct their children.” 
The article is written objectively 
and well. 


The descendants of some of our 
Nebraska Lutheran pioneers will be 
interested in the reminiscences pub- 
lished in the same issue of the Ne- 
braska History by Charles S. Reed 
under the title of “Life in a Ne- 
braska Soddy.” The author presents 
the reasons for building homes and 
sometimes even schools out of Ne- 
_ braska sod, since it was “peculiarly 
adaptable for use in building.” 


Wherever patches of “blue stem” 
grass were available, the “root 
growth made the sod so tough and 
firm that slabs of it would not fall 
apart in handling.” In addition to 
describing the construction of such 
a shelter, Mr. Reed reminisces about 
life lived on the “Great American 
Desert” as Nebraska was referred to 
towards the end of the last century. 


A:RiS¥ 
Anniversary 


St. Paul’s, Fort Wayne, observed 
its 120th anniversary on October 13, 
1957. Organized in 1837 in a meet- 
ing at the courthouse by a number 
of immigrants from Germany, this 
was the first Lutheran congregation 
of its kind in Indiana. In relating 
the story of the early days of Saint 
Paul’s, Pastor Edwin Nerger wrote: 
“The first church services were quite 
simple. The members at that time 
knew nothing of the beautiful old 
Lutheran order of service as our 
congregation has it at the present 
time. The pastor preached without 
a gown. There was a lack of hymn- 


books, and for that reason the hymns 


were first recited verse by verse and 
then sung. In the celebration of 
Holy Communion neither candles ” 
nor wafers were used.” 
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I remember the days of old; a 
I meditate on all Thy works. 


